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THE MIND’S KNOWLEDGE OF REALITY 


hie radical difficulty in giving an intelligible account of knowl- 

edge and in understanding its nature lies in the following di- 
lemma. First, unless at some place the mind faces real being directly 
and immediately, and knows that this, its possession, is indeed ’ 
knowledge, then no knowledge can ever be acquired. But second, 
all that is indubitably and immediately certain about any possession 
of the mind, anything immediately before it, is that it is not real 
being, but, instead, presentation, idea, content of consciousness. So 
that, if real being is ever to be known, it will be through some pro- 
cess of inference, representation, or interpretation. But how can 
knowledge emerge from a process in which, at the outset, there is no 
knowledge, but only ideas and presentations? 

It is not difficult to see genuine motives and valid reasons for 
emphasizing each of these two theses. Consider the first of them. 
That somewhere real being and ideas must come together so that the 
mind faces real objects directly and immediately, expresses, at bot-. 
tom, our confidence that the mind lives in a real world. That world 
may be anything you choose, but it is one which the mind must dis- 
cover and obey if it would possess wisdom, sanity, and depth. Phi- 
losophy can never afford to be wholly scornful of the metaphors and 
analogies derived from the contact of bodily organism and physical 
environment. The directive aim of attention, focusing the energies 
of the organism upon some crucial spot in the environment where 
the organism and its world have direct commerce with each other, 
the outward going alertness and accommodation of sense organ, the 
always present stimulus and response, all of this means contact, 
presentation, immediacy. Can the life of knowledge escape such 
Osmosis, such direct coming together of mind and real being some- 
where? All this, of course, expresses the temper of realism and of 
dogmatism. The idealist has his reply and his criticism ready; but 
if the idealist has only criticism and refutation, he is likely to miss 
something of the solidity and depth which come from just that 
realistic confidence of being, at some point, in touch with reality, 
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receiving directly the tasks and the lessons given through that im- 
mediate contact. 

It is possible to exhibit in a formal way the necessity for hold- 
ing that at some place the mind must face real being with a primi- 
tive and undisguised directness, if knowledge is to be possible. I 
can not ascribe a predicate to a subject unless I first know what the 
predicate means, unless I already possess it as something which I 
know. And I have learned what the predicate means only because I 
have previously known some other predicate, and so on, ad infinitum, 
unless at some point I can stop with a predicate with which I have a 
direct acquaintance. But in any case, some knowledge I must have 
which is capable of standing on its own feet,—that is to say, which 
is direct, immediate, and unquestioned. Thus far, this is only to 
say that knowledge must have a beginning, and that beginning must 
be knowledge. That first knowledge must be sui generis, presenta- 
tive, direct,—or perchance—a priori. 

The first thesis of our dilemma may be made more concrete if we 
refer briefly to three types of knowledge, the discussion of which has 
been of central importance in the theory of knowledge, 7. e., the 
knowledge of past time, of other minds, and of the grouping or 
classification of the objects in our world. The difficulty about the 
knowledge of past time is just the central difficulty which our di- 
lemma sums up. Unless at some place a past event can be known 
directly and not representatively, then no knowledge of the past can 
exist, for the very idea and meaning of past time would be lacking. 
Yet, on the other hand, whatever is directly and presentatively 
known is precisely present, 7. e., not past. It is the problem of dis- 
covering some original, or some sui generis possession of the mind 
which equips it with the meaning as to what past time is, which gives 
it a direct knowledge of the past. ‘‘What is the original of our ex- 
perience of pastness, from whence we get the meaning of the term?’’, 
asks James. His answer is that a ‘‘constant feeling sui generis of 
pastness’’ is an inevitable accompaniment of our experience, and in 
this direct contact with an immediate past, with the just now fading 
contents of the specious present, we learn what pastness means. 
Thus equipped, the mind can generalize and expand its knowledge, 
and read into its memory ideas a meaning of pastness which it has 
secured in this direct, first hand contact. We need not discuss this 
familiar view here; there are difficulties about it which have led some 
philosophers to say that the mind must have a direct knowledge of, 
an acquaintance with, a remote past in order really to know what 
pastness means.? The point is that a prior knowledge of what past- 


1‘*Psychology,’’ Vol. I., page 605. 
2 Thus Parker: ‘‘The Metaphysics of Historical Knowledge,’’ Univ. of Calif. 
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ness means must be possessed by the mind before it can make a sig- * 
nificant reference of an idea to a past event. And that prior knowl- 
edge must be at some place direct, primitive, and self-supporting. 

Consider next the knowledge of other minds. The problem, the 
dilemma, is here more acute than in the case of knowledge of past 
events. For, we must here too be able to find something direct and 
primitive which equips the mind with the idea of another mind; but 
here, if we accept the usual and surely plausible view, no direct and 
immediate experience exists of any mind except one’s own. The 
original of our idea of pastness seems provided for in the immediate 
experience of the specious present; there is no analogous immediate 
experience to serve as an original for the idea of another mind. It 
is, I take it, just this necessity for having some such direct original, 
if there is to be any knowledge of other minds, together with the em- 
pirical bias that experience alone can furnish us with-our originals, 
that has led to the paradoxical thesis that I may have as direct an 
experience of another’s mind as of my own. And the inadequacy of 
the traditional answer that we know both the what and the that of 
other minds through reasoning by analogy rests fundamentally upon 
the failure of this answer to make our knowledge of other minds 
sufficiently direct and immediate. For, unless there is lodged in the 
mind some idea of another, some hint that it would be wise to seek 
another mind, no amount of analogy and inference would avail to 
disclose the other mind. This failure and artificiality of the analogy 
theory is, I think, becoming increasingly recognized. Our communi- 
cations with and responses to our fellow men are more intimate and 
intuitive than any dealings we might have with the inhabitants of 
Mars whose existence and whose nature would be taught to us solely 
through inferences based upon analogy. The problem then still re- 
mains. Where is the original for our knowledge of other minds? 
Excluding telepathy and neo-realism, experience can not furnish it, 
and inductive reasoning can not explain it. Yet some original it 
must have; to know what it means to live in a social world must be 
a possession of any mind which interprets some of its experiences as 
the expressions of another mind. 

Consider, lastly, a third sort of knowledge. Every judgment im- 
plies a dichotomy. It rests upon a classification of the entire uni- 
verse of discourse into the predicate class and the not-predicate 
class. To affirm that Socrates is mortal is to put him into one of the 
two classes of the universe which the judgment defines or implies, 
and thereby to exclude him from the other class, the immortal beings. 
Every judgment thus rests upon a knowledge of, and an ability to 


Publications, Vol. II., page 105, ‘‘ Immediate experience thus testifies that when 
we remember, we are again in the past.’’ 
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apply the very idea of classification. The idea of classification, of 
category itself, is, it would seem, the most fundamental and primi- 
tive category. Just as we asked what is the original of our knowl- 
edge of past events and of the existence of other minds, so now we 
ask, what is the original of this idea of classification itself? What 
model has the mind before it, what prior possession and knowledge 
enables it to know and apply the idea of classification? It is in this 
way that M. Durkheim formulates the question in his interesting and 
important discussion of the relation between man’s social and relig- 
ious experience, and the categories of his thinking. The correctness 
of his answer does not here concern us so much as the way in which 
he states the problem, and his contention that the problem is genuine 
and inevitable. It is not sufficient, he points out, to refer merely to 
the many resemblances amongst objects to discover the original for 
the idea of classification ; the perception of resemblances is one thing, 
the idea of class is another thing. A class is a framework exterior to 
and different from the objects perceived as similar; such objects are 
but illustrations of an idea, a meaning, which the mind must possess 
before it can classify resemblances.t M. Durkheim rejects the 
answer that the idea of class is a priori; he wishes to maintain 
that the ‘‘indispensable model,’’ the primitive acquisition of the 
meaning of class is furnished not by individual, but by social experi- 
ence. It is because men are, and experience themselves as being 
grouped into social classes that they are able to group and classify 
the objects in their world.5 Man’s social experience equips him 
with the necessary original and model for that dichotomizing of 
his universe of discourse which makes it possible to apply a predicate 
to a subject in a judgment. Social experience here performs the 
same function that direct experience of the fading portion of the 
specious present performs for our knowledge of past time. What it 
is that performs the analogous function for knowledge of other 
minds appeared doubtful. It is problematic because just as experi- 
ences of resemblances are not sufficient to generate the idea, the cate- 
gory of class, so mere observed analogies are not sufficient to gen- 
erate the idea of another mind. 

Thus far I have but illustrated the necessity for discovering 
somewhere a direct and primitive knowledge, if any knowledge at 
all is possible. Now there would be no dilemma and no problem 

8 Durkheim, ‘‘ Les Formes Elementaires de la Vie Religieuse.’’ 

4‘‘Mais autre chose est le sentiment des ressemblances, autre chose la 
notion de genre. Le genre, c’est le cadre extérieure dont les objets percus 


comme semblables forment, en partie, le contenu. Or le contenu ne peut pas 
fournir lui- méme le cadre dans lequel il se dispose’’ (p. 208). 


5“*C’est parce que les hommes étaient groupés qu’ils ont pu grouper les 
choses’’ (p. 206). 
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about the possibility of knowledge if immediate experience were the 
point of direct contact between the mind and real being. If there 
were no difference between the mind’s having immediate experiences, ~ 
and the mind’s possessing knowledge, the difficulty would disappear. 

For, in this case, in order to find some primitive and immediate 
knowledge as a starting point, something to reveal to the mind the 
very meaning of knowledge, and what it means to be real, it would 
only be necessary to point to some instance of experience, some act 
of perceiving or thinking, feeling or imagining. There are two vari- 
eties of such a coincidence, one-dimensional, monistic theory. Sub- 
jectivisim is one variety ; monistic or neutral realism is the other va- 
riety. That neutral realism and subjectivism are two species of the 
same genus, it is important to observe, for this reason if for no other, 
that the polemic of neutral realism against subjectivism leaves ideal- 
ism unassailed. Idealism is of a different genus from that which in- 
eludes the two species of subjectivism and monistic realism. Both 
of these latter views hold that the content immediately experienced 
coincides with, is numerically identical with, the object known as 
real. For both theories, knowledge means possession in experience. 
Both are philosophies of immediacy. The monistic realist merely 
adds that although the real object is completely possessed by the 
‘‘mind’’ (the word, alas, must still be used!) when it knows an ob- 
ject, yet such complete possession is not at all incompatible with the 
independently real world also completely possessing the object, just 
as two brothers possess the same father. But, if there are valid 
reasons for doubting the coincidence of content immediately experi- 
enced, and object known to be real, then the dilemma is still on our 
hands. For the direct and primitive contact with reality somewhere 
which knowledge presupposes will, in that case, not be furnished by 
immediate experience. The immediacy of experience will no longer 
satisfy us. What reasons are there now for rejecting this principle 
of immediacy in either of its two forms? Of the various reasons 
which may be put forward for discrediting the claims of immediacy, 
I wish here to discuss but a single one. It has to do with some at 
least of the motives which, in the development of idealism and ra- 
tionalism, have found expression in the concept of a priori ideas 
and a priori knowledge. In defending anything so seemingly formal 
and barren as @ priori knowledge, I shall seem to most of my con- 
temporaries to have placed myself beyond the region of profitable 
discussion. And there is very much, I confess, in this outlawed 
region which is uncongenial and repelling. It may be a bare echo 
of the odium theologicum, or it may be just the feeling that to con- 
fess a bias in favor of any concept or doctrine of the past is tanta- 
mount to running away from the firing line and entrenching oneself 
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in ground from which the smoke of battle has long since blown away. 
But the analogy is misleading. In philosophy it is all firing line, and 
the semblance of novelty and advance is just as likely to be mislead- 
ing as the semblance of barrenness and formalism in the profounder 
concepts of tradition. That it is possible to give a fresh and reason- 
able statement of the motives which have led to the concept of a 
priori knowledge, I shall try now to show. 

In order that knowledge shall exist, some direct contact of mind 
and real world there must be in order to teach the mind what it 
means to be real, At some place there must be some knowledge 
which is primitive and direct, standing on its own feet. So much we 
accept from realism. The motives which lead to rejecting the prin- 
ciple of immediacy are at the same time motives which compel us to 
define a knowledge of reality differing in kind from the presence of 
contents immediately experienced. And these motives are profound. 
One of them concerns us here. [I shall first state the motive in ques- 
tion as a formal principle, and then proceed to give various illustra- 
tions of it, finally showing its use in solving the dilemma with which 
we started. The principle may be stated thus: Wherever a qualita- 
tive distinction is made within a given class of objects, there is im- 
plied a reference to something outside that class as a standard. A 
familiar instance in ethics furnishes us with an easy illustration. 
In a one-dimensional world of pleasures, it is impossible to distin- 
guish between qualities of pleasure. The ethical hedonist must not 
say that one instance of pleasure is different in kind from another, 
superior, more dignified, or better than another. If differences of 
quality are to be allowed, it must be because there is something be- 
sides pleasure in at least some of the instances of pleasure, or be- 
cause something not pleasure is available to serve as a basis and 
standard for the qualitative distinction. Again, consider the order 
of perceptions. It is obvious that if there are different kinds of per- 
ceptions, that which is the standard and basis for the qualitative dis- 
tinction can not itself belong to the order of perceptions. Now hal- 
lucinatory and veridical perceptions are kinds of perceptions. That 
which serves to distinguish them can not itself be a perception, just 
as that which distinguishes a good and a bad pleasure can not itself 
be a pleasure. In a one-dimensional order of perceptions no quali- 
tative distinctions, least of all no distinction of good and bad, true 
and false, can be admitted. The vain struggles of the neutral real- 
ists to show how error is possible witness to this difficulty. It is no 
reply to say that a true perception is one which coheres with other 
perceptions, for this implies that besides the order of perceptions, 
there is a standard of coherence and organization which serves to 
distinguish the true from the false perceptions. And, as Plato 
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showed in the ‘‘Philebus,’’ a principle of order is not the same as the - 
things which are ordered. This brings us close to our central thesis. 
Not only must there exist a standard of reference different from the 
class of objects amongst which qualitative differences are discovered, 
but knowledge of that outside standard is presupposed by any 
judgment which asserts the existence of such qualitative distinctions. 
I must know what dignity and goodness are before I can say that 
some pleasures are qualitatively different from others in being more 
dignified or better. I must know what coherence, or whatever the 
marks of a veridical perception are, before I can distinguish be- 
tween true and false perceptions. In the interests of knowledge, 
now, do we, as a matter of fact, make any qualitative distinction 
within the one-dimensional order of facts immediately experi- 
enced? If we do, then both varieties of an immediacy theory are 
refuted, both subjectivism and monistic realism.* It is not difficult 
to show that we do, and that, as a fact, to assert anything to be real 
is not identical with asserting the existence of something experi- 
enced. Whatever is immediately experiencd is not real being, but is 
idea, presentation. One could urge here the ‘‘ego-centric’’ difficulty, 
the fact that the knower is inevitably implicated in all that he knows, 
by virtue of its being just his knowledge, or one could urge the uni- 
versal situation which confronts every conscious self living in time, 
the inevitable disillusionment which follows the discovery that what 
at one time is thought to be objective and real, existing by nature, is 
later seen to be subjective, mere idea, existing not by nature, but by 
convention. But I pass these reasons by in order to emphasize 
another set of considerations which give valid grounds for denying 
the numerical identity of content experienced, and object known to 
be real. The considerations in question resolve themselves ulti- 
mately into the incommensurability of facts and values, existences 
and meanings. A content experienced, a presentation possessed by 
consciousness is an event, an occurrence, a matter of fact. It is an 
incident in the biography of the knower. But, to ascribe reality to an 
object is not to report a temporal and biographical incident. It is 
to assert that a biographical incident, besides being a temporal fact, 
is also valuable as an indicator and revealer of what is real. What 
the experienced content points to, what it aims at, means, what it is 
the vehicle of, not what it is as a fact, this is the important thing for 
knowledge. On their fact side, all experienced contents are mem- 

6I defer to another discussion the other type of realism, dualistic, which 
supposes that the mind has a direct acquaintance with an object, not a mental 
content, in its immediate experiences. Even this form of realism, represented 
by Alexander and Russell has in it the essence and the defect of immediacy. 


For here too the real object is said to be known to be real in an immediate ex- 
perience. 
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bers of one class, are all on a level. A false or illusory experience is, 
as experienced fact, just as much a member of this one-dimensional 
order as a true and genuine experience. It is when we view the ex- 
perienced facts with reference to their truth value, that our one-di- 
mensional order of experience is no longer adequate. Here there is, 
once more, a qualitative distinction because a scale of values ranging 
from true to false, from real to unreal is involved whenever we be- 
lieve in the truth and validity of our theoretical judgments. Hence 
the discrepancy and incommensurability of the order of experienced 
facts, and the world of real being. Complete identity remains im- 
possible here to the very end. Epistemological monism, the denial 
of this discrepancy, would eventuate either in an Eleaticism in which 
there are no events because there are only meanings and truth values, 
or in a sheer, chaotic factualism in which there is nothing but inci- 
dents which occur, possessing neither truth, nor meaning. 

The same discrepancy between the order of experienced events 
and the order of real being appears from a further consideration, 
namely, the dualism of subject and predicate in the judgment. It isnot 
insignificant and not incidental that every judgment implies not a one- 
dimensional, but a two--dimensional order. A judgment means to af- 
firm what is real, to ascribe something, some substance, relation or qual- 
ity to reality.? If knowledge coincided with presence in experience, 
immediacy, presentation, it would be but a single fact, a perception, 
or idea as a single event. But it is not this; knowledge means the 
making of judgments which ascribe something to reality. If a mo- 
mentary sensation of light which flitters across the consciousness of 
an infant is an instance of knowledge, and not simply an event, it is 
because one could utter that event in the judgment, ‘‘this perception, 
this light, is of the real world.’’ In thus uttering the event in the 
form of a judgment, something significant is added. The judgment 
when made is synthetic, not analytic. It lays claim to more than it 
just now immediately possesses. It appeals to something yonder; 
it implies the possibility of distinguishing between those experiences 

7 Mr. Bertrand Russell has urged in various places the objection that not alt 
judgments are of the sort which ascribe a predicate to a subject. A proposition 
that two things stand in a certain relation can not, he says, be resolved into a 
subject-predicate proposition (cf. ‘‘ Scientific Methods in Philosophy,’’ page 45). 
Of course when I say ‘‘this thing is bigger than that,’’ ‘‘that thing’’ is not a 
predicate of ‘‘this thing,’’ nor do I understand that this is what the advocates 
of the universal form of the subject-predicate judgment have wished to maintain. 
In the judgment in question, ‘‘that this thing is bigger than that thing’’ is a 
situation which is asserted to be true, a fact which is ascribed to the real, a 
predicate then. The whole expression, ‘‘that this thing is bigger than that 
thing’’ is the predicate, and reality is the subject. That this situation, this 


predicate is complex does not alter the matter in the least so far as the reference 
of a predicate to the subject, reality, is concerned. 
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which are and those which are not ‘‘of the real world.’’ But, as we 
noticed above, in order to make qualitative distinctions within a given 
field, one must appeal to something which lies outside of just that 
field. The judgment which asserts that something experienced is real 
or valid, or ‘‘of the real,’’ would lose all its meaning unless there 
were always present the possibility and the risk of our experiences 
not being of the real. The judgment that something is real—and all 
judgments are this—is a qualitative appraisal of something experi- 
enced. It presupposes an order, a standard, other than the order of 
experienced items. But, moreover,—and here we come to the crux 
of the matter,—not only does the judgment involve an appeal to an 
order of reality which does not coincide with the order of experience, 
but the mind which makes the judgment must possess a knowledge 
of reality which is not an awareness of its experience. Put the mat- 
ter in this way: experienced objects announce themselves to the mind. 
They need no introduction and no credentials merely to pass for ex- 
perienced objects. Not so with real objects. They can not announce 
themselves precisely because only some ‘‘I am here’’ of present ex- 
perience can get announced, and present experience is not the same 
as object known to be real. 

This prior knowledge of what reality means has not been ac- 
quired through any process the beginning of which did not contain 
anything in the way of knowledge. It is underived, unacquired, a 
function of the mind itself. Such knowledge can not have been ac- 
quired from experience, for that experience would, in turn, have to 
be known to be valid, to be real, and would accordingly require a 
prior knowledge of what it means to be real. 

I have stated this in an abstract and formal manner. Yet herein, 
and not in any subjectivism or immediacy or romanticism lies, in 
truth, the heart of idealism. Plato is the father of idealism because, 
having shown the impossibility of defining knowledge as an immedi- 
ate possession, as in the ‘‘ Thestetus,’’ he demonstrates the possibility 
and necessity of another order of immediacy in which the mind’s 
knowledge is not acquired through any process of experience or any- 
thing else, but which simply is, the life and function of intelligence 
itself. That this knowledge of reality, the possession of which by the 
mind makes possible the whole life of reason, is nothing abstract, 
barren, intellectualistic, that it and it alone makes experience signifi- 
cant, that it even has something of the quality of mysticism about 

8 Of all the contemporary realists who have laid stress upon the necessity 
of defining some knowledge as primitive, unacquired, immediate, Pritchard 
seems most completely to- have sensed the implications of this contention. Cf. 
the following sentence from his ‘‘Kant’s Theory of Knowledge’’ (page 128), 


‘*Knowing implies the ultimate or unoriginated existence of beings possessed 
of the capacity to know.’’ This is Platonic—and idealistic. 
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it, need not here be discussed. Enough if it serves to solve, in out- 
line, the real dilemma of our knowledge. We can now say both that 
knowledge of reality, of what it means to be real, is immediate and 
unacquired, that the mind and real being do confront each other, but 
the knowledge of what it means to be real is not derived from ex- 
perience. If any object experienced is known as real, it can only be 
because the mind first knows what ‘‘to be real’’ means, and, thus 
equipped, finds an instance, an illustration of reality in immediate 
experience. 


GrorGceE P. ADAMs. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 





SOME MEANINGS OF THE WORD IS 


F we take the term essence to designate inalienable ideal being, of 

which physical or psychic existence happens to realize a part, 

Wwe may contrast the sense in which being is predicated of essence 
with some other senses of the verb to be; for there are many. 

1. The copula properly denotes identity, not merely in the ob- 
vious case of A is A, but in cases where diversity of symbols or of 
approach disguises the identity of the object meant, so that the dis- 
covery of this identity may be important or surprising; as when we 
say ‘‘This is Odysseus,’’ or ‘‘ XI is 11,”’ or ‘£12 is 2 6.”’ It is in 
this sense that being is proper to essence; everything is what it is. 
Whenever for the sake of emphasis we repeat a word, saying ‘‘No, 
No,’’ or ‘‘ Business is business,’’ the effect is to detach and make in- 
dubitable the essence we mean, so that attention may be fixed upon 
it to the exclusion of circumstances, which do not alter essences. 

In such expression of identity lies the most proper and literal 
force of the word is. Hence the term essence, derived from the same 
root, is well fitted to designate any ideal or logical nature, anything 
always necessarily identical with itself. Nothing else so truly is as 
character. By having character things can become candidates for ex- 
istence; without character their existence would not differ from their 
absence nor from the existence of something else. Even after 
things lose their existence, or before they attain it, their char- 
acter defines and distinguishes them in eternity, so that true and 
false assertions may be made concerning them, such, for instance, as 
that they do not exist. What an essence is it is always; and in so far 
as a thing changes its character it embodies a different essence and, 
however continuous its existence or persistent its substance, is ‘‘essen- 
tially’’ a new thing. 

2. The copula is also used, in predication, to designate some. prop- 
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erty in what has other properties as well, in the form A is B; a 
formula which, if being always means identity, would be self-con- 
tradictory. Wine is wine and red is red, but red is not wine nor 
(in the sense of identity) can wine be red. When we say it is so, 
we mean ‘‘has the color red.’’ This use of the word is remains ideal 
and relative to character only; it does not transgress the sphere of 
essence, logically or esthetically intuited, but it marks only a part of 
the essence embedded in the whole. We see in this that essences may 
be complex, many essences being included in one, as the essence of 
red wine includes the essence red, and the essence red, perhaps, the 
essence extension. Every quality in actual or possible objects is a 
fundamental and separate essence on its own account. The fact that 
some essences are used by us as subjects and some as attributes in de- 
scribing existing things is due to the actual constitution of nature, in 
which some qualities happen to be deeper and more constant than 
others, as the mass of a body is more constant than its position. In 
the realm of essence every distinguishable element, and every pos- 
sible system of elements, is equally primitive and indestructible. 

3. The word is, however, has another totally different acceptation 
when it means exists. Existence adds no new character to the essence 
it hypostatizes, since the essence of any existing thing is its full char- 
acter; but the hypostasis is temporal and caught in a mesh of natural 
relations (as even one part of physical space is in contrast to any 
. other part) to which the essence hypostasized is impervious. When 
the word is designates existence it claims for the object a place in 
some natural context, amid external variable relations, such as the 
essence embodied could not possibly have in its own dialectical and 
eternal medium. Whether such a claim is just can never be deter- 
mined by analyzing the essence of what is said to exist, but only by 
exploration, through experience or evidence, of the flux of nature, 
until the essence invoked is discovered embodied in the suggested 
context: for it is idle to say that a thing exists or does not exist, if 
we do not say when or where. Existence exhibits things in a situation 
and with an emphasis which their mere essence could never have had. 
Things generate one another, and their flux, by catching the dye now 
of one essence and now of another, becomes varied and describable. 
Something is, in the sense of exists, when it figures in this changeful 
and selective illustration of essences. 

4, The word 1s, in a looser sense, often serves to express the sub- 
stance or origin of a thing, as when we say, ‘‘This spark is a firefly, 
not astar.’’ Essentially a spark is simply a spark and a light a light ;: 
but in the natural world a light may be the effect or the appearance of 
many different things. A sure sign of this improper naturalistic use 
of the word is may be found in the phrase, dear to so-called critical phi- 
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losophers, ‘‘This is nothing but that.’’ Thus we hear that a house is 
nothing but bricks and mortar, the mind nothing but a bundle of per- 
ceptions, God nothing but a power not ourselves that makes for right- 
eousness, the material world nothing but a permanent possibility of 
sensation. Such assignations of specific origins or substances to the 
things of daily discourse might possibly be correct physically or his- 
torically: the whole substance, the full ground of what is analyzed, 
might be given in such an analysis. In fact, this sort of analysis is 
seldom adequate; in none of the four examples I have just given, 
for instance, is even the substance or origin of the things in question 
assigned correctly. But even if it was, the essence of each of them 
would have been missed and left standing, and in spite of the critic 
would remain the very essence that it always was. Things are never 
merely their whole substance nor merely their whole cause; they are 
what they are, having an inalienable physiognomy and essence of their 
own. To say they are what they are made of or what brings them 
about, when this is something wholly different from them in essence, 
is to use the verb to be in a confused and confusing way, although the 
poverty of language may render such speech inevitable. 

Whenever, then, the word is, though used with literary propriety, 
seems to cover some ambiguity or (as in the ontological proof) to 
lend itself to some obvious fallacy, we have but to ask whether it is 
used essentially, meaning ‘‘is identical with this,’’ or attributively, 
meaning ‘‘has this property among others,’’ or existentially, mean- 
ing, ‘‘has a place in the flux,’’ or naturalistically, meaning ‘‘has this 
substance or origin.’’ If we substitute the last three phrases when- 
ever they will fit, the cases in which the word is alone remains ap- 
propriate and sufficient will be those in which it serves to denote an 
essence, to give that essence a definition, or to call it by some synonym 
of its proper name. 

GEORGE SANTAYANA, 





PROFESSOR HOCKING’S ARGUMENT FROM EXPERIENCE 


HE purpose of this paper is to offer a brief examination of the 

fourth part of Professor Hocking’s book, ‘‘The Meaning of God 

in Human Experience.’’ Inasmuch as this part of his book is an 

essay in philosophical thinking, an examination of it comes fairly 
within the scope of this JOURNAL. 

The substance of this part of the book is an argument for the ex- 
istence of God based upon our experience of nature. The unique fea- 
ture of Professor Hocking’s undertaking is the attempt to find God 
by the pathway of cognitive experience alone; and that experience of 
the simplest type, namely, our experience of nature. He will not 
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disdain to seek God on the lower level of our perceptive knowledge of 
physical nature; and the thesis he seeks to establish is that this per- 
ceptive knowledge of nature is at the same time a knowledge of the 
reality of God. God is the only admissible meaning of our cognitive 
experience of nature. 

The proposition Professor Hocking will establish is that the exist- 
ence of God is as certain as our own existence and the existence of the 
physical world. 

I propose briefly to state the arguments by which this doctrine is 
maintained, and then to give some reasons for my opinion that this 
reasoning does not reach its goal. And first, the argument of Pro- 
fessor Hocking. 

Nature, as it shows itself in my experience, is a reality which is 
independent of my existence and it evinces a priority to my percep- 
tions. ‘‘My mind depends on nature as nature does not depend on my 
mind.’’ ‘‘This independence, priority and obstinacy of nature is not 
to be denied or minimized. It is just in this character of opposition 
to me and to my wishes, a high superiority to any doing or thinking of 
mine, that nature begins to assume for me the unmistakable aspect of 
other mind”’ (pp. 284-87). Thischaracter of nature presents a prob- 
lem for thought, it calls for explanation. ‘‘Further examination of 
my experience with nature discloses the true character of my depend- 
ence on an Absolute other.’’ ‘‘I am experiencing that other as other 
mind’’ (p. 288). My nature-experience is, therefore, an experience 
of other mind, in being an experience of physical things. As simply 
and directly as nature presents herself to me as objective, so simply 
and directly is the other mind presented to me as the actual meaning 
of that nature-object. 

In another way my experience of nature compels me to recognize 
this other mind. My experience acquaints me with what nature is 
not, her insufficiency, her lack of self-dependence, error and defect, 
and the generally unsatisfying character of nature in my experience 
makes me certain of that other mind which must possess what nature 
lacks. This discovery that my world of cosmic reality falls short of 
my demand of the real world is due to what I must already know in 
the very experience in which this lack is present to me. 

Now, in this matter of my knowing what nature is not, it is im- 
possible that the standard of my judgment is itself a mere idea; for 
I can take this standpoint in idea only in so far as I at the same time 
take it in experience. This standard of reality by which I judge must 
be known to me in experience, my idea can be only a report of that 
experience. Thus, is the proof complete that in our experential 
knowledge of nature.is at the same time a knowledge of God. 

I shall now give some reasons for my conviction that this proof 
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does not accomplish its purpose. Let me first advert to a distinction 
which is really of critical importance for Professor Hocking’s entire 
undertaking ; but which, it seems to me, he does not consistently rec- 
ognize. In some places he appears to be well aware of it; in other 
places his reasoning proceeds on the assumption that no such distine- 
tion exists. The distinction I mean is that between experience itself 
and what experience means or indicates. Now, this distinction be- 
tween experience and its meaning or explanation is vital to Professor 
Hocking’s argument. Can he establish his thesis that God is in our 
cognitive experience in any other way than by so interpreting that 
experience as to show that God is what that experience necessarily 
means, that God is the only possible explanation of that experience? 

Now, to admit interpretation or explanation, as a factor in ex- 
periential knowledge, is to admit thought as a mediating principle; 
and where thought enters, there enter alternatives in thought’s out- 
come. If we admit there is not knowledge by experience until that 
experience means something, indicates something which is not mere 
datum, we have thereby admitted the possibility of more than one 
meaning of interpretation of experience; and we can claim truth for 
any one of these alternative meanings only as we are able definitively 
to exclude all other suggested meanings. Now, the situation we have 
in the cognitive experience of nature is one which presents alterna- 
tive interpretations of our experience. Not fewer than four alterna- 
tive explanations are here theoretically possible; and for no one of 
them, I venture to assert, can the claim be set up that it alone is the 
right interpretation. There is (1) the explanation Professor Hock- 
ing champions, and (2) there is the explanation of common-sense phi- 
losophy, the doctrine of realism in some form. There is (3) the ex- 
planation which makes nature-objects merely complexes of sensations 
in the common or social mind; and, finally, (4) there is the doctrine 
of agnostic or critical monism, which holds that the ultimate reality 
of nature is a type of being we need not identify either with what we 
take to be physical reality or with mind as we know mind, but some 
kind of reality which we may suppose to be the tap-root of both 
physical and mental being. 

Now, unless Professor Hocking has shown beyond a reasonable 
doubt that his explanation of cognitive experience is the only one 
which the facts of experience will tolerate, he has not, I think, es- 
tablished his thesis. He has not proved that our experience of nature 
is at the same time an experience of God. The most that he has ac- 
complished in this direction is to have shown that the positive char- 
acters of nature are not incompatible with such a conception of the 
deeper reality of nature. 

If we turn now to that experience in which we discover the fail- 
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ure of nature to satisfy our ideal of independent and self-sufficient 
existence, it is evident that the reasoning by which Professor Hock- 
ing establishes the existence of God as the reality we must know in 
this experience proceeds on the assumption that the distinction I 
have said is vital to Professor Hocking’s doctrine does not really 
exist. The underlying assumption of this part of the argument is 
that experience and idea are in subject-matter and scope identical, 
the idea being but the report of the experience. Now, this relation 
of idea to experience creates a dilemmic situation for Professor Hock- 
ing’s argument. If that relation is one of identity, as one of his lines 
of proof clearly assumes, in the other line of proof,—that which sets 
out from our perceptive experience,—Professor Hocking has in real- 
ity presented no proof whatever; he has only given a description of 
our cognitive experience; he has merely made a series of statements 
about that experience, no one of which can claim objective validity. 

I think the right conclusion of the matter is that Professor Hock- 
ing has not shown that we necessarily know God in our experience of 
nature. This somewhat novel attempt to open a pathway through our 
human experience to a transcendent and divine reality is hardly suc- 
cessful. 


JOHN E. RUSSELL. 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 





SOCIETIES 


THE TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


HE twenty-third annual meeting of the American Psychological 
Association was held in Philadelphia on December 29, 30, 
and 31, at the University of Pennsylvania, in affiliation with the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science and the 
Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology. Joint sessions 
were held with Section L and with Section H of the A. A. A. S., and 
with the Southern Society. In addition to these joint sessions, Sec- 
tion L had an unusually full series of daily programmes, a larger 
number of the papers being of distinct psychological as well as edu- 
cational interest. The meeting was well attended. About one hun- 
dred were present at the annual banquet and many not in attendance 
at that time appeared later. 

Among the special features were the exhibit of apparatus and 
teaching materials, in charge of Professor Twitmyer; the report of 
the Committee on the Academic Status of Psychology, by Professor 
Warren; the demonstration and discussion of the introspective 
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method, led, by special invitation, by Professor Baird; the address 
of the president, Professor R. S. Woodworth; the address of the 
retiring vice-president of Section H of the A. A. A. S., Professor 


W. B. Pillsbury; the annual dinner and smoker; and the visit to 


Vineland, 

At the annual business meeting Professor John B. Watson was 
elected president for the ensuing year, and R. P. Angier and W. D. 
Scott were elected to the Council, to succeed Max Meyer and Mar- 
garet F. Washburn. R. S. Woodworth, H. C. Warren, and J. R. 
Angell were elected to constitute the new nominating committee. 
The special committees on Class Experiments, Prizes, and Relations 
of Psychology and Medicine, reported progress and were continued. 
The report of the Committee on the Academic Status of Psychology 
was accepted, and its recommendations adopted, with slight changes. 
These are, as adopted: 

‘*(1) That a standing committee of the association be appointed 
to continue the work of this interim committee. 

**(2) That at the next annual meeting of the association some 
topic be chosen for discussion which bears on the teaching of 
psychology. 

‘*(3) That the association adopt the principle that the under- 
graduate psychological curriculum in every college and university, 
great or small, should be planned from the standpoint of psychology 
and in accordance with psychological ideals, rather than to fit the 
needs and meet the demands of some other branch of learning.’’ 

The report of this committee was presented in a printed pamphlet 
of 28 pages, copies of which were distributed during the meetings. 
A recommendation of the council was adopted, to the effect that 
a special meeting of the association, for the purpose of reading 
papers, be held August 2-7, in San Francisco, in connection with the 
Panama Exposition. A special committee, consisting of G. M. 
Stratton, Lillien J. Martin, and Warner Brown, was appointed to 
take charge of the arrangements for this special session. The ques- 
tion of the meeting-place for 1915 was left to the council with power, 
invitations having been extended from Columbus, Ohio, and from 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. It was voted not to accept papers for the 
annual programme unless summaries be sent with titles, before the 
programme is drawn up. The following were elected to membership 
in the association: I. E. Ash, Ph.D., assistant professor of educational 
psychology, Ohio University (Athens); C. H. Bean, Ph.D., late 
assistant professor of psychology, Indiana State Normal School; 
E. G. Boring, Ph.D., instructor in psychology, Cornell University ; 
J. C. Chapman, Ph.D., assistant professor experimental education, 
College for Women, Cleveland; H. W. Chase, Ph.D., professor of 
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philosophy and education, University of North Carolina; P. W. 
Cobb, B.S., M.D., physiologist, Nela Park; H. T. Eno, A.B., LL.B., 
Princeton, N. J.; J. M. Fletcher, Ph.D., professor of psychology, 
Tulane University; S. Froeberg, Ph.D., professor of philosophy and 
psychology, Upsala College; K. S. Lashley, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins 
University ; F. N. Maxfield, Ph.D., assistant professor of psychology, 
University of Pennsylvania; W. R. Miles, Ph.D., Carnegie Nutrition 
Laboratory; D. Mitchell, Ph.D., instructor in psychology, University 
of Pennsylvania; H. T. Moore, Ph.D., instructor in psychology, Sim- 
mons College; Josiah Morse, Ph.D., professor of psychology and 
philosophy, University of South Carolina; F. A. C. Perrin, Ph.D., 
instructor in psychology, University of Pittsburgh; F. O. Smith, 
Ph.D., assistant professor of psychology, University of Utah; T. F. 
Vance, Ph.D., assistant professor of psychology, Ames, Iowa. 

At the apparatus and teaching materials exhibit were demon- 
strated a four-spindle color-mixer (G. F. Arps); an apparatus for 
testing visual sensitivity to contrast in animals (H. M. Johnson) ; 
an apparatus for serial exposure in memory experiments (E. H. 
Cameron) ; a puzzle-box, a new form of mirror-drawing apparatus, 
and a mirror frame for observing eye movements (F. N. Freeman) ; 
a demonstrational color-mixer and a universal puzzle-box (M. Bent- 
ley) ; a tachistoscope (F. C. Dockeray) ; a self-recording dynamom- 
eter (H. C. McComas) ; pictures of psychologists and proposed class 
experiments (E. A. Kirkpatrick) ; a new form of maze for human 
and animal learning, and a device for controlling and applying the 
stimulus in experiments on pressure sense (C. H. Bean) ; and outlines 
and manuals for applied, abnormal, and experimental psychology 
(H. L. Hollingworth). 

The programme as a whole was characterized by lack of distinet 
specialization and by the complete absence of any Freudian titles. 
The most prominent topics were the learning process, mental tests, 
and analysis of the thought processes, 

At the session for physiological psychology Thorndike’s report 
of experiments on efficiency in performing tests under varied con- 
ditions of humidity, temperature, motion, and composition of the 
atmosphere provoked considerable discussion. The speaker reported 


_ that both gross efficiency and rate of improvement were found to 


remain unchanged with these variations. Changes in comfort were 
reported, which seemed to depend on heat rather than on stagnancy. 
Experiments now in progress are designed to study such factors as 
inclination, the effect of prolonged bad conditions, secondary effects, 
ete. Discussion centered about the various meanings of the word 
‘‘efficiency,’’ the possibility of undetected physiological results, and 
the general importance of work of this type. G. V. N. Dearborn, in 
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‘‘Notes on Affective Psychology,’’ advocated the abandonment of the 
traditional classifications of feelings and emotions and proposed a 
kinesthetic theory of feeling in which unrestrained impulses to move- 
ment were given special importance. S. I. Franz presented data 
indicating considerable variation in distribution of the motor centers 
of the brains of monkeys and cats. These variations show no relation 
to brain sizes and suggest the probable variability of brain organiza- 
tion. The data were also related to reports of similar effects from 
different lesions and to reports of variable results from the stimula- 
tion of the same cortical point. The paper led to general discussion 
of the limits of our knowledge of the facts of localization and neural 
functions. E. E. Southard gave a brief review of his work on the 
relation of hyperkinetic symptoms to lesions of the optic thalamus. 
New arguments were presented concerning the association of mania 
with irritative lesions of the hinder part of the cerebral cortex, the 
sensorial origin of hyperkinetic symptoms, and the peculiar value of 
the in-taking nervous mechanism for behaviorism. Special use was 
made of the concept of ‘‘decomplication,’’ indicating a degenerative 
process which does not destroy the main nerve routes, but concerns 
mainly the collaterals and the ‘‘sponge’’ material. N. H. Harvey 
reported cases of paramnesia, with their common characteristics, dis- 
tinguishing paramnesia from other memory illusions by defining it 
as a case of recognition without recall. Raymond Dodge reported on 
the selection of tests and methods used in the investigation of the 
effects of alcohol, conducted by the Carnegie Nutrition Laboratory. 
Special emphasis was given to the interpretation and significance of 
measures of work and reaction. A general report of the effects of 
moderate dosage on the tests selected was also presented. 

At the session for mental tests R. M. Yerkes compared the results 
of the point-scale method of measuring mental ability with the re- 
sults of measurement by the Binet-Simon procedure and announced 
plans now in progress for a universal point-scale in which the same 
tests may be used for all ages, and which, instead of giving a single 
coefficient, will analyze the mental characteristics into receptive, 
affective, reproductive, and thought categories. T. H. Haines dis- 
cussed the advantages of the Yerkes-Bridges point scale as shown by 
the study of 200 delinquents. General agreement is found with the 
results of the Binet tests, but the point scale is more accurate for the 
lower and higher ages especially. E. K. Strong, Jr., had correlated 
the Binet measurements of 50 children, 10 to 12 years old, with their 
performance in five simple standard tests (opposites, form-board, 
etc.) and had found high positive coefficients. Thorndike, in this 
connection, reported other cases of similar results, from all of which 
he concluded that the Binet scale, while being a valuable test for 
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intellect as manifested in reacting to words and word relations pre- 
sented orally, is no more general in character than various other tests. 
Rudolf Pintner gave the results of an elaboration and standardiza- 
tion of the Knox Cube and Feature Profile tests. In the Cube test 
useful norms were established for 5, 6, 7, and 10 years. The Profile 
test, as modified, was found to be a significant 10-year test. The 
Cube test, in particular, seemed from the discussion of Pintner’s 
results to have been found generally interesting and useful. A. T. 
Poffenberger, Jr., in a study of ‘‘The Influence of Improvement in 
one Simple Mental Process upon Related Processes,’’ indicated that 
(1) where there are no identical bonds between stimulus and response 
in the two processes there will be neither transfer nor interference; 
(2) where there are identical elements in the two processes or where 
a given process involves one or more bonds previously formed there 
will be a positive transfer effect; (3) where one test necessitates the 
breaking of previously formed bonds and the formation of new ones 
there will be interference. 

Two sessions were held for experimental psychology. J. W. 
Baird gave a demonstration of the introspective method, selecting 
as his specific topic the process of arriving at a general concept or 
definition. Pictures of a hypothetical animal type were presented to 
the observers, who were asked, from time to time, for accounts of the 
contents and course of consciousness, for a definition of the objects 
presented, and for descriptions of the process of evolving this defi- 
nition. S. Carolyn Fisher presented a paper setting forth the results 
of a more elaborate investigation of this problem. Generalization and 
abstraction are found to depend not so much on the presence of any 
particular content, but on the characteristic ‘‘behavior’’ of such 
contents as are present, the attitude taken toward them, their modes 
of development, readiness, etc. Samuel W. Fernberger finds that the 
comparison judgment is not characterized by any special structural 
content. Stages in the process of mechanization and development of 
the process of comparing are genetically traceable, marked by changes 
in adjustment, set, and direction of attention. Elizabeth L. Woods 
reported an experimental study of the process of recognizing, at 
different stages of its mechanization. Recognition is found to be 
relatively independent of such factors as structural content and 
affective tone. It is especially characterized by preparedness to 
recognize, perception of some clear feature of the stimulus, and appro- 
priate reaction. The experience is entirely functional, a:process or 
orderly sequence, rather than a moment with definite content. 
Christine Ladd-Franklin reported experiments by herself and Dr. 
Poffenberger, in which six to eight color discs are exhibited which are 
all practically equal in intensity and saturation, but just noticeably 
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different in color tone. With the proper choice of a series of colors 
they have found that all observers can distinguish between those 
which have and those which have not the character of blendedness. 
This leads them to reaffirm the distinction between psychologically 
unitary and psychologically non-unitary colors or color blends. 
Eleanor McC. Gamble’s paper on ‘‘ External Localization in Memoriz- 
ing Verbal Material’’ the reporter did not hear, and no abstract was 
secured. Prentice Reeves, in studying individual differences in 
choice reactions among 59 subjects, found a positive correlation be- 
tween simple reaction and association time, but none between the 
latter and choice reaction. No correlation was found between varia- 
bility and tendency to false reaction; the correlation between right 
and left hand reactions was small. Kate Gordon’s paper on ‘‘Mem- 
ory for Musical Sequences’’ compared ability to memorize short 
musical sequences of tones, reversals of these sequences, and similar 
sequences of nonsense syllables. With most observers the musical 
material was more easily learned and longer retained. There is thus 
an indication that the musical sequence of tones constitutes a logical 
meaning or significant structure. Individual differences, correlations, 
and vocational suggestions were presented. A. P. Weiss reported 
preliminary experiments on the vowel character of tuning-fork 
tones, which support Koehler’s law (‘‘the quality series of the phe- 
nomenal tone system are limited by absolute supra-liminal differences 
and each octave is more than one octave distant’), providing the 
definition of ‘‘quality’’ be taken to be ‘‘vowel character.’’ E. H. 
Cameron’s results on the effects of practise on singing and discrim- 
inating tones indicated that good discrimination does not imply 
ability to reproduce, that practise decreases variation, that there is 
no transfer from practise in singing one tone to singing a different 
pitch, and that practise in singing tones of a given level is accom- 
panied by improvement in discrimination at those levels which were 
practised. L. R. Geissler’s experiments on the influence of expecta- 
tion on sound localization disclosed, in quantitative form, the effects 
of different types of instruction and suggestion, and revealed various 
constant tendencies and individual and group differences. H. C. 
McComas, in studying fluctuations of attention to faint visual and 
auditory stimuli, finds no correlation with rate of respiration; cor- 
relation is found between variabilities in the cases of visual and 
auditory fluctuation; large individual differences are present; and 
there is found a tendency for fluctuations to increase during the 
sitting. The responsibility for many of the results of such experi- 
ments is assigned to suggestion. G. F. Arps described in detail an 
elaborate investigation of the influence, on ergographic efficiency, of 
knowledge of results, this factor being attended by an increase of 
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ten to thirty per cent. over the performance under conditions of un- 
awareness of results. Garry C. Myers reviewed previous work and 
presented new data on ‘‘the obliviscence of the disagreeable.’’ He 
suggests that the evidence so far adduced shows only the tendency to 
express the agreeable and to inhibit expression of the unpleasant, 
under the conditions of social constraint. K. S. Lashley’s paper 
dealt with the characteristics of practise curves recording the acquisi- 
tion of skill in archery, and comparing various methods of distrib- 
uting trials. Short practise periods were found to yield better 
results than more concentrated effort, with fairly direct progression 
from the most concentrated to the most scattered procedure. 

Animal psychology was represented by only three papers. R. M. 
Yerkes described a plan for arranging reactive mechanisms with 
identical problems, for a variety of animal forms. Photographs of 
some of these, in the form of serial arrangements of exits, for the 
study of pigs and crows, were exhibited. A. H. Sutherland described 
an attempt to study number perception in the dog, which was inter- 
rupted by the development of rhythm and position habits. H. M. 
Johnson reported a comparison of chicks, monkeys, and human 
beings in the discrimination of differences in the width of bands of 
illumination produced by a specially devised grating. 

Under the general topic of abnormal psychology H. H. Goddard 
described two recent cases of criminal imbecility, pointing out the 
intelligibility which is contributed to such cases by psychological 
examination of the individuals concerned. E. A. Doll’s paper on 
‘‘The Value of Anthropometric Measurements in the Diagnosis of 
Feeble-mindedness’’ was the only other paper bearing directly on 
abnormal psychology, aside from those concerned with the applica- 
tion of mental tests. 

At the joint session with Section L of the A. A. A. S., Stuart H. 
Rowe presented a series of questions concerning foreign-language 
teaching which seemed to be answered by various psychological prin- 
ciples or their more or less immediate applications. E. A. Kirk- 
patrick’s finding of great differences in the relation of initial and 
final performances of individuals in practise tests led him to sug- 
gest that all who make practise tests give special attention to the 
question of these relations. S. S. Colvin’s report of a preliminary 
study of learning to operate the linotype compared the case of 
experimental learning with the ordinary procedure, showed absence 
of transfer of spelling and punctuation skill from proof-reading to 
linotyping, and suggested the disastrous result of attempting to 
introduce a complex act of skill when the simple acts are not yet 
mechanized. Studies of learning curves of normal and abnormal 
children were also reported, and the suggestion made that a fruitful 
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field for the study of transfer may exist in the learning processes of 
the feeble-minded. M. E. Haggerty exhibited a set of learning 
curves and W. V. Bingham presented a set of norms for college fresh- 
men. Bird T. Baldwin’s paper gave the results of a consecutive 
study in mental retardation and formulated a method of approach 
from the psycho-etiological point of view, with particular reference 
to type cases of cerebrospinal meningitis. Margaret L. Cobb re- 
ported a study of family likeness in arithmetical abilities, based on 
examination of 20 children and their parents. Tentative conclu- 
sions were to the effect that a child may be expected to show the 
arithmetical abilities of either of its parents, but of one only, and 
this likeness is probably hereditary. 

At the joint session with the Southern Society George A. Coe 
pointed out that functional analysis of mind requires a classification 
of functions, just as structural analysis requires a classification of 
elements. Various approaches to such a functional classification were 
compared and the speaker proposed a classification including eleven 
functions, grouped under the two heads, ‘‘biological’’ and ‘‘pref- 
erential.’’ Paul R. Radosavljevich offered a series of corrective 
comments on the psychology of Slavic people. Madison Bentley 
described a method of studying and analyzing dreams, adapted to 
seminar use, and distributed outlines of the general plan. W. T. 
Shepherd reported on the results of a questionnaire sent to children 
and asking for expressions of their ideas and feelings on various 
religious conceptions. The papers of T. V. Moore on ‘‘Temporal 
Relations of Meaning and Imagery,’’ Tom A. Williams on ‘‘The 
Craving for the Supernatural,’’ and J. S. Harrison on ‘‘The Master 
Motive in a Theory of Knowledge in the Light of Evolution’’ were 
also read at this session. The reporter was unable to be in attend- 
ance during part of this session and failed to secure abstracts of 
these three papers. 

The address of R. S. Woodworth, retiring president of the Amer- 
can Psychological Association, on ‘‘ A Revision of Imageless Thought, ’’ 
sketched briefly the history and present status of the problem and 
abounded in fertile and systematic suggestions, based on recent 
experimental data. The address is to be published in the March 
number of the Psychological Review. An appropriation was voted 
to cover the cost of distributing copies of this address to members of 
the association. 

The address of W. B. Pillsbury, retiring vice-president of Sec- 
tion H of the A. A. A. S., was on ‘‘The Function and Test of Defi- 
nition and Method in Psychology,’’ and was a plea for the greatest 
liberality and freedom in the use of both definition and method. 
The speaker urged that definition and method should grow out of 
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the actual work of the science, rather than be determined by any 
@ priori considerations. This address is to appear in Science. 


H. L. Houuineworta. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Education and Psychology. MicHarn West. London: Longmans, Green, 
and Company. 1914. Pp. viii + 341. 


West’s “Education and Psychology” is distinctively a book of the 
present day. It reflects a sociological point of view in educational theory, 
but one that has grown reflective and self-critical, demanding a specific 
correlation between known facts and working institutions. It recognizes 
the need of industrial education for the workman, but a form of indus- 
trial education that attempts to tally with the principles of sound peda- 
gogy and lives in peace with the demands of the workman’s leisure hours. 
It utilizes the results of psychological experimentation without conscious- 
ness of novelty; and, instead of presenting the data of good, bad, and in- 
different experiments and leaving the bewildered and incompetent reader to 
choose conclusions for himself, it shows the author accepting the function 
of the expert and simply telling what he considers to be significant results. 
In it our old friend of the text-book in education, the controversy over 
formal discipline, has been coldly treated as a self-evident fallacy; the Boy 
Scout movement comes in for notice as a phase of education that deserves 
attention and supplementation or curtailment; and here and there one 
reads the influence of Bergson. 

The book covers a wide field of educational problems and might well be 
called “ Theory of Education” or “Principles of Education” instead of 
the more limiting “ Education and Psychology.” The treatment begins 
with a description of mental functions and proceeds to the selection of a 
course of study and the organization of a system of schools. But the 
name which the author has chosen for his book is thoroughly justified by 
the fact that the general educational principles that he establishes are 
based upon the descriptions of mental life that form the major portion of 
the work. 

Mr. West insists most vigorously that the existing programme of edu- 
cation in the English elementary schools is directly contrary to that which 
his examination of the boy’s mental life would show to be logical and 
practicable. It is exclusively a programme of literary studies that aims to 
prepare the boy for enjoying leisure time and to change the producer into 
the governor. The boy is sent out into life totally unprepared to take his 
place in the workaday world, and, by reason of his social position, is un- 
able to exercise fully and freely either the arts of leisure or the functions 
of the governor. As a result, the schools turn out inefficient workers and 
inefficient citizens. The time of the boy’s life when he is interested pri- 
marily in doing things is from about ten to thirteen. But during that 
period he is kept at literary work. Better reverse the order and give the 
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boy during this period a great deal of practical work, introducing along 
with it the scientific controls and the information that aid him in doing 
the work with intelligence. West’s plan provides for two or three years 
of general instruction in fundamental arts and processes, along with un- 
specialized manual work, in a school which he calls the kindergarten. 
After the age of ten is reached, the boy goes to a preparatory trade school, 
where he is taught something about all of a half dozen occupations that 
are represented in his local community. After three years of work in this 
school, during which he is led to drop such trades for which he shows little 
ability and to specialize more and more narrowly in such work as he en- 
joys and in which he shows skill, he enters a trade school. Here he spe- 
cializes for two years in a chosen trade, with a final year of very specific 
work that is designed to fit him definitely for a place in the industrial life 
of the community. In case he shows special ability in the scientific side 
of the trade, he is allowed to go to a technical school, where he spends 
three years, getting to work at seventeen. .In case he shows very marked 
ability he is encouraged to take a university technical course, thus going 
to work at twenty. During the entire period of technical education, West 
would have the boy carrying on, according to his tastes, some definite 
studies of the liberal sort—art, literature, pure science, pure mathematics, 
non-technical history. The liberal phase of his education is to be entirely 
separate from the technical. The trade school is to be controlled by com- 
mercial ideals; the liberal school, by cultural. The former is to teach him 
to earn a living; the latter, to enjoy his spare time and to establish for 
himself an outlook upon life. In its essentials, a similar plan is to be 
adapted to those boys who wish to go into commercial life and into the 
professions. 

For one who lives in America, where the doors of professional oppor- 
tunity, while gradually closing, are yet open to all aspirants, and where 
there is extreme fluidity of social groupings, Mr. West’s full acceptance of 
the status quo and his apparent desire to make even more rigid the walls 
of class distinction, seem rather hard. It must be said for his plan, how- 
ever, that some balance of opportunity and ability is provided, since that 
boy of the working class who shows pronounced ability is given a univer- 
sity education, while the inefficient member of the governing class who 
does not possess professional ability, finds his level in trade or business at 
seventeen. At all events, Mr. West’s plan proposes to avoid his twin aver- 
sions, the Oxford business man and the Hyde Park statesman. 

The book closes in a minor key. It may be that the elaborate plan of 
education, outlined above, is Utopian and impossible of achievement, 
owing to the boy’s lack of ambition and the limitations of the school. In 
that event, let the boy become the drudge, the man capable of performing 
one part of an industrial process; let him pick up his education for the 
business of breadwinning as he is able; and let the school apply itself to 
achieving a little more happiness for the worker after the untrained 
drudgery of the day. 

Among the possible deficiencies of the book is the treatment of intui- 
tion in Chapter Three. Likewise questionable is the logic of separating 
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from the control of intellect as widely as Mr. West does, the development 
from instinctive to social-minded action. Certainly intellect is no less an 
instrument in the winning of a socially-expressed life than it is a tool in 
the interest of earning a living. It seems, too, that great attention should 
be paid to the correlation of manual skill and artistic feeling in any sys- 
tem of industrial education, even if only in the interest of greater indus- 
trial efficiency. And, finally, the book is exclusively about the education 
of boys. We shall welcome what Mr. West may say in the future about 
the education of the other half of society. 


Epwarp H. REeIsNer. 
KANSAS STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


Il Valore Supremo. Luict Vatu. Genoa: 1913. Pp. 313. 


This very readable treatise begins with an introductory metaphor in 
which duty is compared to a speaking sphinx. Life surrounds man with 
innumerable sphinxes, mute mysteries, but among all these is a sphinx 
more powerful than the rest which has a voice and which says, “ Thou 
ought and thou oughtest not.” Since it is impossible to eliminate this 
mysterious fact of duty we must investigate it. The idea of duty rests 
upon the idea of value, and to this, therefore, the author addresses himself. 

The first chapter treats of the psychological fact of valuation, which is 
defined as the recognition of value or the attribution of value (or of want 
of value) to an object or state or act of any sort. We do not affirm value 
of anything without thinking of some desire or tendency as being directed 
towards it, but the valuation of an object is not to be confounded with this 
affective-volitional excitement which attaches to it. If, in experiencing 
desire or aversion for an object, we also feel that our desire or aversion is 
permanent or will be renewed in the presence of this object, then, and only 
then, do we attribute value to the object. In other words a real or a sup- 
posed constancy or uniformity of affective-volitional moments toward the 
object is necessary. Valuation has much the same relation to these indi- 
vidual moments of desire that the conceptual image has to the particular 
images. 

The second chapter discusses “ The Assimilative Force of Valuation.” 
Valuation includes, as it were, the records of past attitudes and the pre- 
vision of future attitudes towards an object. This consciousness of a 
uniform reaction tends to give to our will a certain stability, that is, there 
is an assimilative power in the valuation process. This assimilative 
or attractive force does not reside in the object itself, but rather in 
a tendency in us to follow or comply with what is large or important or 
general or powerful. As the author develops this conception it is not 
quite identical with imitation, but might be called a tendency to fall in 
with large issues. There are three moments of such compliance—first, the 
external and mechanical imitation of the acts of others; second, sympathy 
which is an imitation and assimilation of the sentiments of others; and, 
third, the imitation of valuations, that is, the tendency to give values to 
the same objects that others do. Moral obligation is but one example— 
a special form—of this assimilative force. Moral obligation is felt only 
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when the external assimilative object is of a certain importance and when 
it offers some opposition to our immediate impulses. The moral impulse 
is disinterested; it can not be reduced to any egoistic need unless to the 
need of feeling oneself in harmony with a larger reality. 

Part two deals with the distinction between absolute values and derived 
values. Absolute values are those which are attributed to an object for 
its own sake; they are intrinsic like esthetic values. Derived values are 
instrumental only—they contribute to some further object. It is not 
always easy to tell the absolute from the derived values, and hence a num- 
ber of pseudo-intrinsic values find currency. These pseudo-intrinsic values 
are ones which seem to the individual consciousness to be irreducible and 
final, but which can be shown in the light of scientific research to be instru- 
mental to some end. Thus, in the satisfaction of the fundamental 
instincts, the pleasure seems to the individual a final value, but biology 
shows that the enjoyment contributes to further ends, has a functional use. 
The author’s position is that a value which is explicable in functional 
terms can no longer be called intrinsic. 

Our life shows a rhythm between two tendencies, the one is to “ pro- 
ject” our values, 7. e., to conceive any desirable thing as absolute and 
eternal in its appeal, and the other tendency is to reduce or explain away 
these values. This projection is in effect a process of generalization. 
We assume that our values will be permanent and we incorporate them into 
our ideal state of existence, just as the savage makes his heaven a place 
for the prolonged gratification of his food, sex, and hunting instincts. The 
desire for personal immortality, says the author, is one such projection. 
The self-preservative tendencies have a certain social use, but we go too 
far if we assume that there is no limit to that use. When the mind appre- 
hends the function and the natural objective limit of its values it tends 
to restrict them, and to recognize that the satisfaction of wants, and even 
that one’s personal existence, are but instrumental values. This projec- 
tion of values and impulses does not stop altogether when we recognize 
it as such, but it becomes attenuated, lowered in tone, and is called by us 
esthetic activity. 

Now if any value can be found which seems to consciousness an abso- 
lute value, and which can not be shown by science to have an assignable 
function, if there is any trend in our lives, any direction of events which 
is at once comprehensive and inexplicable, then this will be the supreme 
value. 

Part three investigates the claims of various values to be viewed as the 
supreme value. Human personality, justice, benevolence, wisdom, liberty, 
temperance, all these can be shown to have functional use; they contribute 
to the continuance or efficiency of life. Even virtue is not the supreme 
value: it is but the abstraction from concrete virtues and these have 
instrumental worth. Nor, by the same test, can pleasure be supreme. Life 
itself would seem to be the final value. But what life? Not that of the 
individual, nor even that of any given society which now exists. The 
author is content to stop with the future life of the human race. This, 
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then, is the supreme value, and the duty of man lies in furthering and 
intensifying that life. 


Kate Gorpon. 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. September, 1914. Responsibil- 
ity (pp. 489-505): Henry Rutcers MarsHAuu. — Examines the relation of 
responsibility to guilt. The conception of responsibility is not based on 
accountability, as is commonly supposed, but on authorship. There is no 
such thing as irresponsibility. Guilt is a special case of responsibility. 
Accountability is necessarily attached to guilt, but not necessarily to other 
forms of responsibility. Pragmatism and Truth (pp. 506-524): WaRNER 
Firr. —- The pragmatists and their critics are involved in the disjunction 
that either truth is determined by our needs or is independent of them. 
Against this it is shown how truth may be both the satisfaction of our 
needs and independent of our needs by presenting the facts of science, 
not as absolute and hard, but as responses like those we get from fellow 
beings. Bergson’s Conception of Duration (pp. 525-539): G. Warts 
CuNNINGHAM. — Elaborates two objections to Bergson’s conception of dura- 
tion as basic to the reality of time, namely, “that the conception is by its 
very definition irrational,” and that “it is based upon a one-sided analysis 
of conscious experience.” The Pragmatism of Pascal (pp. 540-549): 
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The following announcement, bearing the signatures of seventy-seven 
members of the General Organizing Committee, has been received, post- 
poning the Congress of Philosophy, which was to have been held in Lon- 
don in September. 


“To Members of the Fifth International Congress of Philosophy: 

“The war in Europe has made it impossible to carry through the 
arrangements for the Fifth International Congress of Philosophy, which 
was to have been held in London in September, 1915. Before July of the 
present year (1914) the arrangements for the meeting had, to a great ex- 
tent, been completed. The leading universities of many nations had 
appointed delegates, and a very large number of distinguished Conti- 
mental and American scholars were preparing to take part in the pro- 
ceedings. 

“In announcing the necessary abandonment of the arrangements for 
the Congress of 1915, we, members of the General Organizing Committee, 
desire to express an earnest hope that the confederacy of the entire philo- 
sophical world, which has subsisted since the inauguration of the series 
of Congresses in 1900, and seemed to have attained the rank of a per- 
manent institution, will not be set aside for a longer time than outward 
circumstances render absolutely imperative. We are confident that the 
common jnterest in philosophy which has expressed itself so effectively in 
the past meetings of the Congress will prove to be an enduring bond. 

“We are returning the subscriptions of members as the Congress can 
not be held at the time appointed. But we pledge ourselves, as soon as 
possible after peace is restored, to promote with all our power the con- 
tinuance of this international bond, either by renewing the invitation to 
meet in this country or by obtaining an invitation from a neutral country.” 


Proressor JAMES McKeen Carre has brought out the first number of 
his new weekly, School and Society, published by the Science Press, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, and edited from Garrison, New York. There are 
86 pages and the number is unusually agreeable to the eye and to the hand. 
Leading articles are by President Emeritus Charles W. Eliot, whose ad- 
dress, “ Educational Evolution,” delivered on the occasion of the inaugura- 
tion of John H. Finley as Commissioner of Education of the State of 
New York, stands first in the number; G. Stanley Hall, whose article on 
“Teaching the War” deals with the different attitudes of public schools 
toward conveying information about the war and emphasizes the unusual 
opportunity provided by it for teaching history, geography, and politics; 
William T. Foster, whose article, “ The State-wide Campus,” discusses the 
state university and the democratic conception of the whole state as a 
campus and the whole population as students. The remaining twenty- 
eight pages are devoted to Educational Events, Educational Notes and 
News, Discussion and Correspondence, Quotations, Books and Literature, 
Educational Research and Statistics, and Societies and Meetings. Single 
copies of the journal are ten cents each, and the annual subscription is — 


$3.00. 





